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WHEN FOUND— 


ENING to the present state of national affairs, the Council of the 
Dickens Fellowship has, after consultation with the Branches, 
arranged to have only a formal conference on May 27th for the purpose 
of re- “electing the present officers for another year. The Annual 
Conference on anything like a national scale which is held every spring 
has been abandoned. 
* * * * * 

The Council hopes that secretaries of local branches have kept a 
very careful record of all that their branches have done during the 
War, so that, so soon as the hostilities cease, some permanent account 
may be issued of the activities of the Fellowship during the struggle. 
The charitable side of the work of the Fellowship has had a severe 
strain put upon it, but a great deal has been done, in the way of relief 
of distress. sympathetic help to the sick, wounded and bereaved, and 
the provision of necessaries and comforts to our soldiers and sailors 
and their dependents. 

cS * * * * 

There was a curiously interesting, if in one respect, rather pre- 
judiced, article on Dickens as a democrat in the Preethinker of March 
25th, in which the writer said many true things such as “ In spite of 
all criticism, Dickens remains the first and most popular of English 
novelists,” ~ By design a sporting novel. sheer genius has made it 
(Pickwick) the Zliad of humour,” * It is impossible to imagine a time 
when Dickens will not be regarded as one of the great masters.” “* Dick- 
ens. like Shakespeare. was always an artist. and not a dauber ~ : but 
when he said ~ although he does not obtrude his own views, Dickens 
Was a heretic. he said what was not true. 


* a * * % 


Dickens may have had a strong aversion to dogma. he may have 
described himself as ° ‘morally wide asunder from Rome.” have been 
an uncompromising opponent of Puritanism. unfavourably impressed 
with missionaries, and may have helped Robert Morrell, ~ that stalwart 
Freethinker ~ to found the National Sunday League. all of which the 
writer of the article asserts. but these things do not necessarily make 
a heretic. Dickens emphatically was far from being a heretic, and some 
evidence of this may be found on another page “of our issue. IE it 
were necessary. ample proof could be adduced that Dickens believed 
miplicitly and solemnly in the truth and beauty of the Christian 
religion. 


S 
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A series of eight letters of Dickens written during the years 1835: 
and 1836 were sold at auction in New York last March. They were 
addressed to John Macrone, the first publisher of Sketches by Boz. 
Three were in reference to Cruikshank, the artist who illustrated the 
“ Sketches,” one asking for an introduction to him, another arranging 
for the first interview between them, and the third advising Macrone 
of the willingness of Cruikshank to co-operate with the book. In a 
fourth, Dickens speaks of his forthcoming marriage (“I must be 
attended to the place of execution by a single man,’’) and also refers 
to an alteration in the announcement of “ Pickwick.” The others 
refer respectively to a “ Mr. Moran,” to a visit Dickens and his wife 
were to pay to the Macrones, and to Father Prout. All the letters were 
written from Furnival’s Inn and belong to a period of which Dickens’s 
letters are very scarce. 

* * * * * 

“ Talking of stage life,” says ‘ Percival’ in The Referee of March 26th, 
“there is a very charming production of The Cricket on the Hearth in 
Paris just now at the little Theatre Albert I. in the Rue du Rochers. 
It is one of the daintiest little productions I have seen for a long time. 
Beautifully staged, deliciously dressed, and with the true Dickens 
flavour. Max Viterbo, the manager, and Henry Burguet, who produces 
are to be congratulated, and the little theatre is packed every night ; 
so they are being congratulated as they like to be congratulated, I 
imagine. I’ve only one little fault to find. I do wish everybody 
would’nt talk about May Fiddling. She doesn’t; I mean she isn’t. 
She’s May Fielding, you know. And though the music is delightful 
the cricket never really cricks. But it is a very pretty little show.” 

* * * * * 

Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., gave a recital of his version of Great 
Expectations at the Lyceum Theatre, Newport, on April 12th last, in 
aid of the “ County of Monmouth (Territorial) Prisoners of War Fund,” 
a fund established and managed by the Monmouthshire Post. The 
fund was started last June, and by its means 200 parcels a week have 
been sent to Germany at a cost of £50 a week. The recital, which was 
organised by Mr. J. W. T. Ley, was a striking success, and the talk 
of the town. Mr. Dickens was in splendid form, and not only gripped 
the audience from the start, but really astonished them. He received 
a tremendous ovation at the end, for what on all sides was voted a 
remarkable performance. 

* * * * * 

On May 4th, Mr. Dickens will give a recital of “ Doctor Marigold ” 
and ‘‘ The Poor Traveller ” at the Chelsea Town Hall, at 8 p-m., in aid 
of the Funds of “ The Surgical Requisites Association,” a branch of 
Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild, which makes dressings of all kinds 
for Wounded Soldiers. Miss Elaine Dickens will play the violin 
during the evening. Tickets, Is. Od., 2s. 6d., and 5s. Od. each, may- 
be obtained of the Hon. Secretary of the Association at 17 Mulberry 
Walk, Church Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

Tue Eprror. 
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DICKENS AND PEACE 
By SYDNEY JEFFERY 


** TT does not require any extraordinary sagacity to appreciate the 

dire evils of war. But there are seasons when the evils of peace, 
though not so acutely felt, are immeasurably greater, and when a 
powerful nation by admitting the right of any autocrat to do wrong, 
sows by such complicity the seeds of its own ruin, and overshadows 
itself in time to come with that fatal influence which greater and 
ambitious powers are sure to exercise over their weaker neighbours.” 
From these sentences spoken by Charles Dickens in 1854 to the Com- 
mercial Travellers’ School, we obtain in some degree a summary of 
the novelist’s beliefs regarding peace. 

The peace advocated in modern times must, we may take it, be a 
permanent one. Advancing education (in no small degree due, be it 
remembered, to Dickens), enables us at last to know the “ peace-at- 
any-price ’’ party as an enemy in our midst ; and in these days surely 
no war is worth while unless it materially contributes to the cause of 
permanent peace—such as we believe the present one is doing. 

Of the desirability of lasting peace our novelist was, as all the world 
knows, most profoundly convinced* ; and never ceased to entertain 
the hope that one day it might be realised. Towards this end he would 
throw into the balance all the weight of his genius and influence, 
realising that, be the object attained or no, at least nothing but good 
could result from his efforts. Yet that this attainment was probable 
he did not emphasise a personal belief. 

Needless it is to recount the tragic story of Dickens’s early life ; 
except to mention that experience had taught him that life is—and, 
in view of human nature can only be—a continual strife against cause 
and circumstance, and that inevitably physical warfare will be involved. 
Above all he was human, and the attraction of human nature, in its 
manifold caprices, never ceased to draw him with its potent cords. 
Had this not been so, he never could have acquired that vital grip 
upon the heart of a world-public. And as Mr. Squeers says: ** She’s 
arum ‘un, is Natur’. Natur’ is more easier conceived than described.” 
In Oliver Twist the novelist ironically emphasises “* What a beautiful 
thing human nature may be made to be; and how impartially the 
same amiable qualities are developed in the finest lord and the dirtiest 
charity-boy.” In his own composition, with strong traits of idealism 
there was combined a robust commonsense which warned him that in 
others there must be contained that natural pugnacity of temperament 
which was so marked an attribute of himself, and that everybody 
could not be expected to give it vent in a manner so splendid as his. 
At this he hints in A Tale of Two Cities :— 


** Along the Paris streets, the death-carts rumble, hollow and harsh, 
Six tumbrils carry the day’s wine to La Guillotine. All the devouring 
and insatiate Monsters imagined since imagination could record itself, 


* Vide Dickensian, October 1915. 
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are fused in the one realisation, Guillotine. And yet there is not 
in ‘France, with its rich variety of soil and climate, a blade, a leaf, a 
root, a sprig, a pepper-corn, which will grow to maturity under 
conditions more certain than those that have produced this horror. 
Crush Humanity out of shape once more, under similar hammers, 
and it will twist itself into the same tortured forms. Sow the same 
seed of rapacious licence and oppression over again, and it will surely 
yield the same fruit according to its kind.” 


True it is that Dickens was a born fighter. Even in his early days. 
we are told, he was, though delicate and frail, “ ever swift to range 
himself on the side of the oppressed and to combat the oppressor ™ :— 

‘* He, too, a man that knew all moods but fear, 
He, too, a fighter ! Yet not his the strife 
That leaves dark scars on the fair face of life. 
He did not fight to rend the world apart, 

He fought to make it one in mind and heart, 
Building a broad and noble bridge to span 
The icy chasm that sunders man from man.” 


The warlike disposition, as a matter of fact, was essential to his 
ereatness; “he alone of modern writers did really destroy some of 
the wrongs he hated and bring about some of the reforms he desired.’ 
and you cannot do that without fighting. It was precisely the same 
spirit which prompted him to make his last book his most ambitious 

one, despite the fact that he was writing it in declining health and 
amid innumerable distractions. And better it has been that, circum- 
stances forbidding Dickens the usual physical indulgence of this 
tendency, he was compelled to stimulate his brain and give it an outlet 
through that channel. Herein mankind gained “as powerful an 
exponent of practical Christianity as ever led an apparently forlorn 
hope in the eternal crusade against evil.” 

A grand story itis: how, when all his early hfe and experience mizht 
have embittered his outlook and warped his finer instincts beyond the 
hope of re-adjustment, this man, with an unswerving determination, 
yet pursued the noble and exalted course. But, unfortunately, in 
the process his belief in the practicability of the peace-ideal had been 
lost—one cannot have omelettes without breaking eggs. And the 
more firmly he became convinced that a perpetually optimistic outlook 
upon life was unnatural and false, the more consistently he refrained 
from the uninterrupted painting of a summer sky over which the clouds 
of disillusion were bound to roll sooner or later. 

At being forced to this conclusion there must have been a great 2che 
in Dickens's heart, because he thus could see slipping away the chances 
of home reform* the facilitation of which undoubtedly constituted 


his chief use for peace. ** In love of home the love of country has ‘+s 
rise ’ he says in The Old Curiosity Shop. In 1855 we find him mourn- 
ing: “ The absorption of the Enclish mind in the war is, to me. a 


melancholy thing. Every other subject of popular solicitude and 
sympathy goes down before it. I fear I clearly see that, for years to 


* Vide Dickensian, August 1915. 
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come, domestic reforms are shaken to the root.” On November Ist 

of the previous year, in a letter to the Hon. Mrs. Watson, he raises the 

same question affecting mortality at home compared with that on the 

battlefield. With reference to the “ ‘absorption,’ however, it is only 

fair to recall! his own confessions to Frank Stone in the letter of October 
13th, 1854. 

But now we find that the optimism of Dickens comes in, reconciled 
with logical conviction in-a wonderful way. Although war may be 
inevitable, life is not quite futile! From the very dust of the slain 
will rise faces fairer yet to look upon, and cities more noble than those 
which are fallen. Turn to The Battle of Life :— 


~ Why, .... the great battle was fought on this ground. On 
this ground where we now sit, where I saw my two girls dance this 
morning, Where the fruit has just been gathered for our eating from 
these trees, the roots of which are struck in Men, not earth—so many 
lives were lost, that within my recollection, generations afterwards, 
a churchyard full of bones, and dust of bones, and chips of cloven 
skulls, has been dug up from underneath our feet here.” 


Or again, turn to A Tale of Two Cities, where he thus sums up one 
of the bloodiest campaigns in history :— 


* Tsee a beautiful city and a brilliant people rising from this abyss. 
and, in their struggles to be truly free, in their triumphs and defeats, 
through long years to come, I see the evil of this time and of the 
previous time of which this is the natural birth gradually making 
exptation for itself and wearing out.” 


And—as we can see from the restrictions contained in his latter 
sentence—he is not writing rashly or straining after effect. Truly he 
writes from conviction. 

All this reminds us of Omar Khayyany :— 


‘*“T sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled ; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in its lap from some once lovely Head.” 


Here, at least, pessimist and optimist may meet on common ground. 

But to this the optimism of Dickens is not limited. He suggests 
another question. Should the ideal state of peace be attained, would 
the ~ precarious equipose ” in which it would be maintained allow it 
to be worth while? Everything is so unreliable in these days of 
broken treaties and stupendous hypocrisy ; and accidents will happen 
to the best regulated machinery. Perhaps it is better for the world 
to remain as it is. making the best of a doubtful business :— 


“ Try sometimes (says Alfred Heathfield in The Battle of Life) 
to forget this battlefield and others like it in that broader battlciield 
ot Life, on which the sun looks every day.” 

* Really, ’m afraid that wouldn’t soften his opinions, Mr. Alfred,” 
said Snitchey. * The combatants are very eager and very bitter in 
that same battle of Life. There’s a great deal of cutting and slashing 
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and firing into people’s heads from behind. ‘There is terrible treading 
down, and trampling on. It is rather a bad business.” 

‘I believe, Mr. Snitchey,” said Alfred, “‘ there are quiet victories 
and struggles, great sacrifices of self, and noble acts of heroism, in 
it—even in many of its apparent lightnesses and contradictions—not 
the less difficult to achieve, because they have no earthly chronicle 
or audience—done every day in nooks and corners, and in little 
households, and in men’s and women’s hearts—any one of which might 
reconcile the sternest man to such a world, and fill him with belief 
and hope in it, though two-fourths of its people were at war, and 
another fourth at law; and that’s a bold word.”’ 

‘* Well, well!” said the Doctor (Jeddler), ‘‘I am too old to be 
converted. ... I began, as a boy, to have my thoughts directed 
to the real history of the battlefield. Sixty years have gone over 
my head, and I have never seen the Christian world, including 
Heaven knows how many loving mothers and good enough girls 
like mine, anything but mad for a battlefield. The same contra- 
dictions prevail in everything. One must either laugh or cry at such 
stupendous inconsistencies ; and I prefer to laugh.” 


It will also be remembered that the warlike Prince Bull, after marry- 
ing Fair Fortune, settles down into a rather sleepy prince; which 
almost suggests the words of Schiller :— 


*“Man is stunted by peaceful days, 
In idle repose his courage decays.” 


Mr. J. Cuming Walters has poimted out that Dickens was born in a 
period sick of war. That period, however, was also trained to it; 
which may account for the novelist’s declaring :— 


‘It is because I dread and hate the miseries of tyranny and war, 
because I would not be soldier-ridden, nor have other men so, that L 
am not for the disarming of England.” 


How times change! Now it is contended that, at least to some 
extent, England must disarm. Can it be that the cause of peace is 
making progress? Well :— 


* Hope will not trim her lamp the less brightly for him and his 
because of this impulse to their struggling fortunes ; and trust me, 
reader, they deserve her light and need it sorely.” 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP ROLL OF HONOUR 
(Continued from page 99) 
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LA BELLE SAUVAGE INN 


By B. W. MATZ 


DS Suess are in London several old inns, once the headquarters 
~ _ Of celebrated coaches in the days when coaches performed 
their journeys in a graver and more solemn manner than they do in 
these times ; but which have now degenerated into little more than the 
abiding and booking places of country waggons. The reader would 
look in vain for 
any of these par ioe) one a 
ancient hostel- ye ae : 
ries, among the 
Golden Crosses 
and Bull and 
Mouths, which 
rear their state- 
ly fronts in 
the improved 
streets of Lon- 
dor Cl? be 
would light up- 
on any of these 
old places, he 
must direct his 
steps to the ob- 
scurer quarters 
of the town; 
and there in 
some secluded 
nooks he will 
find several, 
still standing 
with a kind of 
gloomy sturdi- 
ness, amidst 
the modern in- 
novations 
which sur- 


round them.” 
Thus Dick- THE OUTER COURT OF THE BELLE SAUVAGE INN (1828) 


ens wrote in From an original Drawing in the Gardner Collection 
chapter X. of : 

The Pickwick Papers introductory to his description of the “ White 
Hart” in the Borough, in which district, he goes on to say, “ there 
still remain some half-dozen old inns, which have preserved their 
external features unchanged.” The same remark would have applied 
to many others in the city of London proper at the time, prominent 
amongst them being *‘ La Belle Sauvage” of Ludgate Hill, where, as 
stated in the same chapter, Tony Weller, resplendent in many layers 
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of cloth cape and huge brimmed hat, stopped “wen he drove up” 
on the box seat of one of the stage coaches of the period. For Tony 
Weller, the redoubtable Sam’s father was, as everybody knows, a 
coachman typical of the period of the book’s history, and the ~ Belle 
Savage ’* was where he started and ended his journeys in London. 
But the anecdote related by his son of how he was hoodwinked into 
taking out a licence to marry Mrs. Clarke, contains the chief of the 
only two actual references to the fact that his headquarters were 
the * Belle Savage,” as he called it. It is certainly recorded that he 
started from the * Bull” in Whitechapel on a memorable occasion 
when he drove the Pickwickians to Ipswich, but it is the ~ Belle 
Savage,” that is associated with his name, and it is the ~ Belle 
Savage ” which claims our attention at the moment. 


**What’s your name, Sir,” says 
the lawyer. 

“Tony Weller,’ savs my father. 
* Parish?’ says the lawyer. ~*~ Belle 
Savage.’ says my father; for he 
stopped there wen he drove up. and 
he know’d nothing about parishes, 
he didn’t.” 

Now it seems to us a curious fact 
.that Dickens never made any further 

reference to the famous Inn than this, 
either in| Pickwick or in his other 
books. Particularly is it curious im 
regard to Pickwick for it was not 
only close to the Fleet Prison. which 
figures so prominently in the book, 
but did, as we shall show later, actually adjoin the building. 

The Inn is now a thing of the past, and there are but few landmarks 
remaining to show that it ever existed at all. One of these is the 
Archway out of Ludgate Hill, just beyond the hideous bride that runs 
across the road, beside No. 68 which in Pickwickian days was No. 38. 
Perhaps the shape of the yard which still bears the Inn's name. may be 
considered as a trace of its former glory. It is now surrounded by the 
business premises of Messrs. Cassell & Co., the well-known publishers. 
which occupy the whole site of the old building. Through their courtesy 
we are able to reproduce two pictures from their publication ~ Old and 
New London,” showing it as it was in the old days. when it was one 
of the most famous Inns that London knew. On account therefore 
of its one-time fame, and in memory of Tony Weller, we propose in 
the following notes to bring together a few facts regarding its history. 

We can find no earlier reference to the Inn than that im the reign 
of Henry VI. when a certain John French in a deed (1453) made over 
to his mother for her life “all that tenement-or inn, with its appur- 
tenances, called Savaves Inn, otherwise called «le Bell on the Hope | 


Photo by} . 'T. W. Tyrrell 
THE SIGN OF THE CUTLERS’ 
COMPANY 


* The spelling of “Swage” in this article follows the fashion of the period 
referred to. 
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upon whom, it is recorded in 1380, an ey was made “ to obtain by 
means of a forged letter, twenty shillings 

It would be clear from this that its sign was the * Beil and Hoop,” 
before it became the property of the Savage family from whom there 
car be no doubt it got its name of “ La Belle Sauvage.” According 
to Stow Mrs. (Isabella) Savage gave the Inn to the Cutlers’ Company, 
but this would seem to be incorrect, for more recent research has proved 
definitely that it was a John Craythorne who did so in 1568, ** on 
condition that two exhibitions to the Universities, and certain sums to 
poor prisoners be paid by them out of the estate.” A portrait of Mrs. 
Craythorne hangs in the Cutlers’ Hall, an evidence of the Company's 
appreciation of her husband’s benevolence. The crest of the Cutlers’ 
Company is the Elephant and Castle, and a stone bas-relief of it, which, 
according to Mr. Phillip Norman in his * London Signs and Inscriptions’ 
once stood over the gateway under the sign of the Bell, i is still to be seen 
on the east wall of “‘ La Belle Sauvage’ yard to-day. It was placed 
there some fifty years ago when the old Inn was demolished, and we 
are able to give a picture of it here. 

Years before Craythorne presented the Inn to the Cutlers’ Company, 
however, it was known as “ La Belle Sanvage,” for we are told that 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, the warrior poet, in 1554 made his last stand with 
his Kentish men against the troops of Mary just in front of the ancient 
Inn, “La Belle Sauvage.” He was attempting to capture Ludgate 
and was driven back with some thousands of rebel followers to 
Temple Bar, where be surrendered himself to Sir Maurice Berkeley, 
and so sealed his own fate and that of poor Lady Jane Grey. 

Avain in 1584 the Inn was described as * Ye Belle Savage,” and there 
have been many speculations as to the origin of the name, and sonic 
doubt as to the correct spelling. 

In 1648 and 1672 exhibitions of landlords’ tokens of various Inns 
were held, whereat were shown two belonging to * La Belle Sauvage,’ 
the sign of one being that of an Indian woman holding a bow and arrow, 
and the other, of ‘Queen Anne’s time, that of a savage standing by 
a bell, and it has been conjectured that this latter sign may have 
suggested the name. But as the Inn was known as * Ye Belle Savage ” 
some sixty years previously this is hardly likely. Another conjecture as 
to its origin was made by Addison in The Spectator, who, having read 
an old French romance which gives an account of a very beautiful 
woman called in French * La Belle Sauvage,” and translated into 
English as “ Bell Savage,” considered the name was derived from that 
source. But this was stretching the long how. Alderman Sir W. P. 
Treloar in his excellent little book on ~ Ludgate Hill” puts forth 
another idea. ‘‘ As the Inn,” he says, “was the mansion of the 
Savage family, and near to Bailey or Ballium, it is at least conceivable 
that it would come to be known as the Bail or Bailey Savage Inn. 
and afterwards the Old Bail or Bailey Inn.” We preter, however, to 
favour the Isabella Savage idea, for it would appear to be the likely one. 

Long before Elizabeth's time and long afterwards the Inn was a 
very iamous one. In the days before Shakespeare the actors cave 
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performances of their plays in the old Inn yards, using the courtyards 
in place of what is now the pit, and the upper and lower galleries 
for what are now the boxes and galleries, of modern theatres. In 
1556 the old Inns, such as the “ Cross Keys,” the “ Bull” and 
“Belle Sauvage”? were used extensively for this purpose, the 
latter, we are told, almost ranking as a permanent theatre. We 
find Collier also stating that the “ Belle Sauvage’ was a favourite 
place for these performances. There was also a school of defence 


PORTION OF HORWOOD’S MAP OF LONDON Circa 1800 


Showing The Belle Savage Inn and its environs 


or fencing school, here in Elizabeth’s time, which prompts a writer in 
“Old and New London” to suggest that “ Many a hot Tybalt and 
fiery Mercutio have here crossed rapiers, and many a silk button has 
been reft from gay doublets by the quick passadoes of the young 
swordsmen who ruffled in the Strand.” The ancient Inn was also the 
place where Banks the showman exhibited his wonderful performing 
horse, ‘‘Marocco,” referred to by Shakespeare in “ Love’s Labour 
Lost,” by Rayleigh in the “ History of the World,” and by other 
Elizabethan writers. “ Marocco” did remarkable tricks with cards 
and dice, once ascended the tower of old St. Paul’s, and accomplished 
many other marvellous feats. Banks eventually took his canny 
steed on the Continent, and at Rome the priests were so frightened 
at him, that both master and horse were burnt as sorcerers. 
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Originally the old Inn consisted of two courts, an inner and outer 
one. The present archway from Ludgate Hill led into the latter which 
at one time contained private houses. A distinguished resident in 
one of these (No. 11) was Grinling Gibbons. According to Horace 
Walpole, Gibbons carved an exquisite pot of flowers in wood, which 
stoed on his window-sill there, and shook surprisingly with the motion 
of the coaches that passed beneath. The Inn proper, surrounded by 
its Diareade covered galleries, stood in a corner of the inner court, 
entered by a second archway about half way up the yard. 

Part of the Inn, as we have said, abutted on to the back of Fleet 
Prison and Mr. Jaques in his * ‘Rambles with an American, bearing 
this fact in mind, sugvests that the conception of smuggling Mr. Pick- 
wick from the prison by means of a piano without works, may have been 
conceived in Mr. Weller’s brain while smoking in the Belle Savage 
and contemplating the prison wall. Mr. Jaques has in his possession 
a copy of Horwood’s Map of London as it appeared about 1800 which 
shows the juxtaposition of one part of the Inn and the prison, and by 
his courtesy we ere able to reproduce that portion of it on which this 
can be seen. 

Its interest, however, is not merely confined to exhibiting the 
possibility of this pleasant and quite feasible reflection, but is valuable 
also as showing the exact geography of the Fleet Prison and its 
environment, and allows us to visualise the neighbourhood associated 
with so many Dickensian incidents. 

Our frontispiece shows the entrance to the Inn as it was in 1828, the 
period of The Pickwick Papers. In that year J. Pollard painted a pic- 
ture of the Cambridge Coach (* The Star ”’) leaving the Inn, a portion 
of which showing the coach and the north side of Ludyate Hill, was 
published as a hthograph by Thomas McLean of the Haymarket. It 
is from this lithograph that our frontispiece is reproduced as it gives 
the details of the Inn entrance and the coach on a large seale. 

It will be seen from it that the Inn at the time was owned by Robert 
Nelson. He was a son of Mrs. Ann Nelson, the popular proprietor 
of * The Bull,” Whitechapel, ‘already referred to. It will also be seen 
that besides the coaches for the eastern counties, those also for other 
parts of the country started from its precincts, for such names as Bath, 
Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, Oxford, Gloucester, Coventry, Carlisle, 
Manchester, can be read on the sign at the side of the archway. 

Incidentally, too. the picture gives us vet another view of Ludyate 
Hill. That unsightly bridge crossing the road as it does to-day, runs 
along the west side of the site where the Inn once stood and over 
what was once the yard of the old Fleet Prison. 


DICKENS ESSAY COMPETITION IN SCHOOLS 


MXHE Dickens Fellowship has this year again organised their Essay 

Competition on the life and works of Charles Dickens in the 
schools of the London County Council. 

The Hdueation Office very kindly undertook to select the schools 
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which should take part in the Competition, and the pupils of fifty 
establishments in various parts of the Metropolis sent in essays for 
examination. 

Taken as a whole. the work of the children reached a high level, 
and to each of the schools competing one prize and three certificates 
were allotted. The prize took the form of a copy of Nicholas Nickleby 
with an appropriate label signed by the President of the Fellowship. 
All the essays were certified as being the unaided work of the individual 
pupil, and the work of awarding the prizes was rendered difficult as 
well as interesting by the high order of intelligence exhibited in most 
of the essays. It is a singular fact that generally speaking the work 
of the girls had a much better literary flavour than that of the boys. 
The boys’ facts were usually good, but somehow or other the essays 
seemed to lack imagination. that rare gift which appeared in the girls’ 
work. But an exception must be made in the case of those boys 
who shewed the necessary imagination, in which case the boys evinced 
a force and grip which the girls did not attain. 

The Council of the Fellowship desires to take this opportunity of 
publicly thanking the officers and teachers of the London County 
Council for their cordial help and sympathy in undertaking the arrange- 
ments in connection with the Competition, the collection of the essays 


and the distribution of the prizes and certificates. J. Vs i, 
POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXXXVIL. 


‘XN REAT master of a glorious art. 
X Weaver of fiction real and true : 
Who stands in brillianey apart. 
Whose works are ever fresh and new— 
Who, with a sudden touch. could raise 
Both tear and laughter by one phrase. 
No other hand, save Shakespeare's own. 
Such vivid scenes of life has shown. 
Such living characters created. 
No phantoms, dim of feeble art 
That * come like shadows. so depart.” 
But graven on the mind and heart. 
By everv human bond related. 
They are the people we have known 
With whims and follies like our own : 
And faults to vices grimly grown. 
And these bright stories will remain— 
To cheer us with their healthful mirth. 
To touch our hearts with tender pain. 
And sympathy of larger girth— 
And love. when al] our lives have passed. 
As long as literature shall last. H. B. 


Exeter, October 17th, 1888 (From a Newspaper of that date), 
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A CHILD’S HYMN 
IN “THE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN MARY” 


Te question’ has ence more been raised as to the authorship of 

the hymn which appeared in the Christmas number of Household 
Words for 1856. According to F. G. Kitton in “ The Poems and Verses 
of Charles Dickens,” which he collected and edited, Charles Dickens 
was the author ; whilst the hymn appears in the Congregational hymn 
book as by Harriet Parr, who is also credited with the authorship in 
Julian’s “‘ Dictionary of Hymnology.”’ 

In The Churchman (Philadelphia) for March 18th last is an article 
on the subject by the Rt. Rev. William F. Faber, D.D.,* who had always 
supposed Harriet Parr wrote the hymn until he chanced upon a copy 
of Kitton’s collection of Dickens’s verse, and on the evidence there 
given, he is desirous that Dickens should now have the credit of his 
hymn. Before, however, this is done, let us examine that evidence 
which prompted Kitton to state that Dickens wrote it, and review 
some other points regarding the matter. 

Shortly after the publication of the Christmas number of Household 
Words of 1856, which comprised the story of * The Wreck of the Golden 
Mary,” Dickens received a letter from a clergyman, the Rev. R. H. 
Davies, who, according to John Forster in his * Life” of the novelist, 
“had been struck by the hymn in the Christmas tale.” Dickens replied, 
and Forster’ gives the following extract from Dickens’s letter :-— 


‘*T beg to thank you for your very acceptable letter—not the less 
gratifying to me because I am myself the writer you refer to.” 


K\itton paraphrases this sentence thus :—* Dickens observed that 
such a mark of approval was none the less gratifying to him because 
he was himself the author of the Hynim” (the italies are ours), and Dr. 
Faber in his article in The Churchman quotes these words as Dickens's 
own, which they assuredly are not. 

But Jet us continue Dickens's letter as quoted by Forster, in which 
no reference whatever is made to the hymn :— 

~ There cannot be many men, I believe, who have a more humble 
veneration of the New Testament. or a more profound conviction 
of its all-sufticiency, than I have. If I am ever (as you tell me I am) 
mistaken on this subject, it is because I discountenance all obtrusive 
professions of and tradings in religion, as one of the main causes why 
real Christianity has been retarded in this world; and because my 
observation of life induces me to hold in unspeakable dread and 
horror, those unseemly squabbles about the letter which drive the 
spirit out of hundreds of thousands.” 


Now the unfortunate thing is that Forster does not give any further 
indication of the contents of the clergyman’s letter than that he referred 
to the hymn. — But it is evident from Dickens’s reply that Mr. Davies 
must have dwelt upon a broader aspect of religion than the hymn merely 
would have inspired, and this would be borne out if the reference to 


*Reprinted in London Opinion. April 21. 
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Mr. Davies’s letter by Forster is read in conjunction with what precedes 
it. It will be seen that Forster is dealing with the novelist’s religious 
faith, and after quoting Dickens’s expressed opinions on the broad 
aspect of his belief contained in the letters to his son and others, adds 
this further testimony from the letter written to the Rev. R. H. 
Davies, “ who had been struck by the hymn” 

But there must have been many other things he was struck by to 
-draw the novelist into professing his faith so emphatically, and those 
other things will be found in the first chapter of the book entitled 
* The Wreck,” of which Dickens himself was the author—*‘ the writer 
referred to” as Dickens puts it. If that chapter is read again, there 
will be found frequent specific thoughts and utterances regarding the 
power and love of God, and confidence in an all-powerful Providence, 
which any clergyman would naturally delight in finding, and which 
prompted this particular one to write to Dickens. 

The hymn in question did not appear in this chapter which Dickens 
wrote, but in another which was written by Harriet Parr, and the 
clergyman in his letter probably only incidentally referred to the hymn 
as also pleasing him. At any rate we are confident that Dickens’s 
phrase “I am the writer referred to” does not apply to the hymn, 
which he did not write, but to the chapter called *- The Wreck,” which 
he did. 

“ The Wreck of the Golden Mary ” formed one of the famous Christ- 
mas numbers of Household Words, and, as in the case of all the others, 
was written by various hands. Dickens planned the frame work of 
these stories and allocated to members of his staff on the paper the 
portion e>ch was to be responsible for. He himself usually led off 
with the first chapter, and sometimes wrote others. The whole was 
published anonymously, but recent years have revealed the authorship 
of each chapter, which was not known at the time. 

~The Wreck of the Golden Mary ” is divided into four parts, part 
three comprising five distinct contributions representing stories and 
yarns told by the occupants of the boats to while away the dreary time. 
The following are the details, giving the respective author of each :— 

“The Wreck,” by Charles Dickens. 

* John Steadiman’s Account,” by Wilkie Collins. 

* The Beguilement in the Boats ” :— 

The Armourer’s Yarn, by Percy FitzGerald. 
Poor Dick’s Story, by Harriet Parr. 
The Super-Cargo's Story, by Percy FitzGerald. 
An Old Seaman’s Ballad, by Adelaide A. Procter. 
The Scotch Boy’s Story, by the Rev. J. White. 

The Deliverance,” by Wilkie Collins. 

The hymn in question forms a part of ~ Poor Dick s Story,” which, 
as we have shown, was written by Harriet Parr, the successful 
novelist whose pen name was ‘* Holme Lee.” : 

In 1859, about two years after its publication in this story. the hymn 
was included in the New Congregational Hymn Book. with the name 
of Harriet Parr as its author, and apparently it has been there ever 
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since. Now is it possible that Harriet Parr would openlyJannex and 
claim as her own something Dickens had written? We certainly think 
not in any circumstances, much less likely during Dickens’s life- 
time and so soon after the publication of the story. 

No; we must give Harriet Parr the credit of the hymn, for it certainly 
could not possibly have remained in the Hymn Book for eleven years 
of Dickens’s life as her work, if he had written it. 

Weare confident in our own minds that the confusion has arisen, firstly 
through John Forster's ambiguity, and secondly through Kitton’s 
misreading of Dickens’s letter and his own inaccurate paraphrase of 
a sentence in that letter. itton was a most painstaking bibliographer 
in everything regarding Dickens, and the present writer has to confess 
that until he heard a “few years ago that the hymn was in the Con- 
vregational Hymn Book as by Harriet Parr, he had no thought of 
doubting the accuracy of Kitton’s statement. But the late Robert 
Allbut’s letter in The Dickensian, 1909. page 105, sent him to Forster 
again, and the foregoing argument is the result of his re-consideration 


of the matter. 
B. W. M.5A 


DICKENS AND THE COMIC SPIRIT 
By Rev. T. M. PHILLIPS 
* [Corelusion] 
Il. 
LACK OF CONTINUITY 


eee is another comic test we can apply to Dickens's works. _ It is 

lack of continuity. As an instance we may mention the case 
of a person stumbling over a stone, and consequently tumbling over. 
‘The sudden arrest of the foot through contact with the stone leads to 
one part of the body moving faster than the other. 

This kind of adventure illustrates a considerable portion of the 
comic element in life and hterature. It is the comic of incongruity. 
Why is it people laugh at a man dressed in an old-fashioned way ? It 
is because of the want of fit between the old-fashioned dress and more 
recent ideas and habits. The clothes thus donned have not kept pace 
with the times. The lack of continuity is self-evident. Such ancient: 
clothes on the back of a modern wearer are apt symbols of something 
rigid imposed as a break to stem the mobility of life. Dickens in his 
portraiture of Mr. Smith, a London clerk in Sketches by Boz, exemplifies 
this type of comedy: ~*~ He had an umbrella in his hand—not for use, 
for the day was fine—but evidently because he always carried one to 
the office in the morning.” 

The quaint use of the umbrella in this case suggests a kind of rigidity, 
which like a stone on the river-bed, stems or checks the stream, and 
breaks the smooth surface of the water into waves and ripples : ripples 
of laughter on the broad face of comedy. Old Mr. Turveydrop is a 
fine example of the comic of rigidity or lack of continuity. Here we 
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find something stereotyped or inert. It is a case of mechanism imposed 
upon life. An eminent writer formulates the following general law : 
~ Any incident is comic that calls our attention to the physical in a 
person, when it is the moral side that is concerned.” 

We laugh at a public speaker who sneezes just at the most serious 
passage in his speech. We laugh when our attention is being suddenly 
recalled from the soul to the body. We Jaugh at Tracy Tupman when 
we fully conceive the fact that his soul cannot be seen because of the 
size of his body. Dickens laughs at the expense of excessive stoutness. 
He cannot keep his face straight in the presence of Joseph Tuggys ; 
while he is beside himself with great good humour, his sides splitting 
with laughter, the moment he catches a ylimpse of Mrs. Tuggs, whose 
figure, “if not perfectly symmetrical, was decidedly comfortable.” 

In each one of the above examples we have before us the central 
image in comedy, namely, something mechanical encrusted on something 
living. We laugh whenever a person gives us the impression of being 
a mere thing. We laugh at Sancho Panza being tumbled into a bed- 
quilt, and tossed about like a football; we laugh at Falstaff being 
stuffed into a washing-basket. and similarly at Parson Adams in the 
same pickle. Dickens joins in the laugh with Cervantes, Shakespeare 
and Sterne, at that delightful hour in his career as a tale writer, in 
which he cuts short the rogueries of Silas Wegg by shoving him over 
the shoulders of Sloppy into his ultimate home of rest in the muck-cart. 


III. 
OTHER FORMS OF THE COMIC OPERA IN THE WORKS 
OF DICKENS 


Comedy is a sort of game that imitates life. In any comic arrange- 
ment, two things are essential, namely, a mechanism, and an illusion. 
The mechanism may take the form of a repetition, such as Rogue 
Riderhood’s often repeated saying, * By the sweat of a honest man’s 
brow, while the second comic condition—the illusion—is present in 
the fact of Riderhood being anything but an ~ honest man,” in spite 
of the ~ honest ” sweat on his brow. 

Trabb’s Boy is a comic of the jack-in-the-box order. He is full of 
sudden surprises ever, and of a sudden appearing on the scene when least 
expected. 

Moreover, there is a way of understanding the comic element in 
human life by the analogy of the the Dancing Jack. All that is serious 
in life comes from our freedom. Here arises the sense of comedy. A 
certain school of thought answers the question as follows: “ Merely 
to fancy that our seeming freedom conceals the strings of a dancing- 
jack, and that we are as the poet says: ‘Humble marionettes, the 
wires of which are pulled by fate.’ ” 

The above is the underlying idea in the writings of Thomas Hardy, 
George Gissing, Ibsen, Stringberg, and the later Scandinavian drama- 
tists. Theirs is a comedy dangerously allied to the deepest tragedy, 
and the blackest pessimism. Dickens has nothing in common with 
this school, and we are truly thankful that it is so. Neither has he 
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anything akin with the Restoration comedy, nor is the latter typically 
English. The genius of Hardy and Gissing is not that of the British 
nation. But the genius of Dickens is English to its * root’s white core.” 
He delights in humour, if laughter, in high spirits, in bubbling com- 
radeship. His is not the cynical laugh of Moliére, nor the withering 
laugh of Aristophanes. His Dick Swiveller has not the rudeness of 
Dicaeopolis ; his Sam Weller has not the acidity of Tartuffe. Dickens's 
mirth is in the more humane line cf Shakespeare and Chaucer. Like 
theirs, his mirth is typically English ; it is loud but kind; it barks. 
but seldom or never bites. His comedy is not pure comedy, for “ pure 
comedy is a foreigner and will not be naturalised.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


THE ‘‘ PEACOCK” AT ISLINGTON 


Srtr,— Your generally very well-informed correspondent, Mr. O. Sack, 
says he believes the reference to the ** Peacock’ at Islington in ** The 
Holly Tree” is the only one in Dickens’s books. There is, however, 
another in chapter V. of Nicholas Nickleby wherein is described 
Nicholas’s start for Yorkshire. The ‘* Peacock” was the first stopping 
place of the coach on its journey to Dotheboys Hall. ‘*‘Nicholas....” 
we are told, “was not a little relieved when the ‘coach stopped at 
the Peacock at Islington.’’’ And then when the coach started off 
again, what a spirited picture Dickens gives us in hardly more than 
half-a-dozen lines :— 

“ Off she goes !”’ And off she did go—if coaches be feminine-- 
amidst a loud flourish from the guard’s horn, and the calm approval 
of all the judges of coaches and coach-horses congregated at the 
Peacock, but more especially of the helpers, who stood, with the cloths 
over their arms, watching the coach until it disappeared, and then 
lounged admiringly stablewards, bestowing various gruff encomiums 
on the beauty of the turn-out. 

Mr. Sack’s interesting little article, and no less interesting picture, 
remind me that there is a wealth of Dickens association in Islington 
and the adjacent Pentonville : a wealth that has hitherto been untapped. 
One day the historian will arise who will discover these disregarded 
associations with what was, in Dickens’s day, an important and 
flourishing suburb. 

Yours truly, 
WALTER DEXTER. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BETHLEHEM (Pa. U.S.A.).—-The monthly meeting was held in 
Trinity Parish House, Market Street, and proved interesting and en- 
joyable. The treasurer’s report, presented by F. I. Clinker, showed 
that after all expenses of the recent recital had been met, $55 remained 
to the good of the ‘Tiny Tim” fund of St. Luke’s Hospital. Selec- 
tions from The Cricket on the Hearth were read by Miss Florence 
Canam, Miss Hannah Thomas, David H. Rees and Mrs. Cicely Knapp. 
A very interesting account of the banquet of the New York Branch, 
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held on the anniversary of Dickens’s birthday, was given by Miss 
Jeanette Murray. Six new names were added to the membership. 


BIRMINGHAM.—On March 8th, a “ ladies’ evening ” took place.. 
The Chair was most ably occupied by Mrs. F. A. Wood. <A paper on 
“Susan Nipper’ was read by Miss Farrow, and was much enjoyed, 
being a humorous and instructive character study. Miss Braham read 
a paper—most interesting and educative—which contained strong 
arguments for the reading of good fiction (such as the works of Dickens), 
as an aid to the study of human nature. A discussion followed in which 
several members took part—this concluding a most enjoyable evening. 
On March 29th the annual general meeting was held, Mr. Timings 
(Vice-President) taking the Chair. The officers for the ensuing year 
were elected— including the President (Mr. Thos. Walker) and Secretary 
(Miss Gill); while the retiring Secretary, Miss A. Bennett, was elected 
a *‘ Vice-President.’* 


CHELTENHAM.—This Branch brought its fourth session to a 
close on April 7th, and it has been a very successful session, in spite 
of the fact that the numbers decreased owing to Red Cross and other 
War work, from 152 to 124. The dramatic performance already 
reported was repeated at the Ladies’ College in conjunction with the 
Ladies’ College Staff in aid of the funds of the Cheltenham Créche. 
The amount raised was £79 which has been handed over to that Institu- 
tion. The finances of the Branch are flourishing, there being a balance 
in hand of £4 5s. 7d. In the report of the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer 
(Mr. W. E. Palser) very sympathetic allusion was made to the loss of 
the gallant President, Capt. E. C. Willoughby. After Capt. Willoughby 
left Cheltenham the chair was taken by Mr. T. Lyon, whose genial 
and unfailing fund of humour and wit moved the members to invite him 
cordially and unanimously to become President for the coming year. 
The Vice-Presidents re-elected were Mr. J. T. Agg-Gardner, M.P. ; 
Mr. CG. H. Bailey ; Ald. Margrett ; Mr. R. E. Steel; Miss Ethel Smith ; 
Mr. W. H. Symonds ; Miss M. Twiss, with the additions of the names 
of Mr. Temple Thurston and Dr. Garrett as past Presidents. The follow- 
ing were chosen for the Committee :—Miss Beard; Miss Higgs; Miss 
Miell; Mrs. Symonds; Miss Winsor; Messrs. Beard, Broom, James, 
Symonds and Sergt. Major Brill. Mr. W. E. Palser was re-elected 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer by acclamation. Martin Chuzzlewit 
will be read next session. A balance of £3 3s. Od. remains on the 
Benevolent Fund and the meeting voted £1 Is. Od. each to the follow- 
ing :— General Hospital ; Victoria Home ; and the Eye, Ear and Throat 
Hospital. The business ended, Mr. R. F. Beard read the closing 
chapter of The Old Curiosity Shop. As at previous annual meetings 
Mr. Martell liberally supplied light refreshments free of cost to the 
Society. 


DUBLIN.—On March Ist, Mr. Robert Cavendish delivered a lecture 
entitled ** An Irish Orator.’”? His subject was the late Lord Chief 
Justice Whiteside, a brilliant orator who was a contemporary of Dickens 
and famous for his connection with the romantic “ Yelverton ”’ case 
and also with the State Trials of 1844, in which Daniel O’Connell, 
Sir Gavan Duffy and others were accused of conspiracy and sedition 
in the troubled times after the Act of Union. On March 15th a concert 
was given in aid of the New Dublin Central Club for Soldiers and 
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resulted in a very good collection. Mr. Mahoney, who represented the 
Club, gave an account of its formation and its work. Its object is to 
provide a place for soldiers passing through Dublin where they can 
rest and refresh themselves, and, if they wish, deposit their money and 
kit if they wish to go sight-seeing while in town. The Club does a 
ereat deal in guarding the men from the dangers that might befall them 
in a strange city. The musical programme was excellent, and under 
the direction of Miss L. Ramsay, who provided a programme that was 
highly appreciated by those present. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.— At the meeting held in the Goold 
Hall on March 24th—-Lady Parrott in the chair—-Mr. William Wood- 
burn, educational editor for Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, delivered a 
lecture on * Some Child Characters of Dickens.” After alluding 
to Dickens as the first great writer in English literature to give childhood 
its proper place in fiction, the lecturer proceeded to deal more minutely 
with specific characters, emphasising their importance, not only as 
charming creations of the novelist’s fancy, but also as concrete illustra- 
tions of the principles which Dickens considered should govern the 
training of children. Lady Parrott followed with a delightful address 
in which, while cordially thanking the eminent educationist for such 
an intellectual feast, she expressed her feelings of gratitude to Charles 
Dickens’s works for their pictures, so beautiful and sympathetic, of 
child life. Charles Dickens had left a heritage to the world which 
would go on with ever increasing and far reaching effects of 
beneficence to the end of time. The Annual General Meeting took 
place on April 6th, when the present office-bearers were re-elected 
en bloc. It was resolved to recommend the study of The Old Curiosity 
Shop for next session. The President, Mr. David McRitchie, F.S.A.. 
(Scot.), congratulated the members of the branch on the success of 
the past year. 


GLOUCESTER.—-The winter session was brought to a very suc- 
cessful conclusion on April 5th, at Northgate Mansions, the President 
(Mir. E. Kendall Pearson) in the Chair. The concluding readings from 
Great Expectations were given by Mr. Henry Moffat and | Mr. H. Godwin 
Chance, M.A., respectively, and an interesting discussion followed. 
Commenting upon the realistic manner in which Dickens depicts in 
Great Expectations, as in others of his books, some of the phases of the 
bad old penal code of the times referred to, enabling us to contrast it 
with the more humane criminal laws of the twentieth century, and 
emphasising the point that the author is entitled to rank as a faithful 
and true historian as well as a writer of delightful fiction pure and simple, 
the President called attention to a discovery he had made recently in 
further proof of the latter statement. Whilst it was well-known that 
Dickens’s description in Barnaby Rudge of the Gordon Riots was based 
very largely upon actual occurrences, all Dickens students might not 
realise, Mr. Pearson remarked, the extent to which the novelist emulated 
the precise Mr. Gradgrind in * sticking to facts.’? Reference to issues 
of the Gloucester Journal for 1780, in which the Gordon Riots were 
very fully reported, bear out the statement in Barnaby Rudge that 
Mr. Akerman was the keeper of Newgate Prison, and it was interesting 
to note the similarity between some of the descriptive matter in the 
contemporary newspaper record and in the novel respectively. As 
an instance the following was quoted from the Gloucester Journal :— 
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“A large number of persons assembled themselves before the house 
of Mr. Akerman, Keeper of Newgate, and after knocking at Mr. Aker- 
man’s door, peremptorily demanded the persons who had been com- 
mitted to Newgate on charge of being concerned in some of the late 
Riots.” Mr. Pearson wondered how many people who had made the 
acquaintance in Barnaby Rudge of Ned Dennis, described by Dickens 
as formerly the common hangman, who became one of the ring-leaders 
in the riots, knew that there actually was “such a person.” The 
newspaper report of one of the Old Bailey trials of the rioters, stated 
that those who were capitally convicted included ** Edward Dennis 
(the late executioner).” Then the Thomas Taplin, described in the 
same journal as captain of a party of rioters, and the lad of 17 years 
who was convicted with him, must surely have suggested to Dickens 
respectively the redoubtable Simon Tappertit, captain of the ’Prentice 
Knights, and the association of poor Barnaby Rudge with the law- 
breakers. Mr. Pearson also pointed to a clear identification of Maypole 
Hugh in one of the Gloucester Journal reports, which stated that in 
the attack on the Bank “a brewer’s man mounted on a horse hung 
round with the Newgate chains, had the audacity to proceed to the 
very gates.” It was, the President added, instructive to compare that 
account by the newspaper writer of 1780 with Dickens’s ‘description 
in the book where, in stating that Maypole Hugh ~ headed two attacks 
upon the Bank,” he set forth that he ~ bestrode a brewer’s horse of . 
great size and strength, caparisoned with fetters taken out of Newgate, 
which clanked and jingled as he went.” 


LIVERPOOL.—March 15th, 1916. (Mr. Tessimond in the Chair). 
Mrs. J. A. Wade gave a tasteful reading on ~ Fagan the Jew as a 
Teacher,” which she prefaced by a few appropriate remarks. Mr. J. 
Wallace followed with an original poetic paraphrase which he entitled 
* Asking for More.” It was written in a clever and happy vein, 
bringing in allusions to many members of the Fellowship, asking for 
more members, and winding up with an appeal from King and Country 
for more members for the defence of the realm. Mr. T. N. Philip 
then favoured with a few remarks on the book of Oliver Twist, of which 
he had evidently made a careful study: the villains of Dickens he 
considered, were out and out characters strongly described, though 
several were undoubtedly overdrawn. Mr. Philip dealt with most of 
the principal personages in a clear and comprehensive manner, and his 
remarks were inuch appreciated. Mr. Harker described Noah Claypole 
as perhaps the most despicable villain in the book, being apparently 
without a single redeeming feature. Mrs. Tuke, and Mr. van Gelder, 
took part in the discussion, and Mr. Tessimond concluded with a 
** general resumé ”’ of the evening’s proceedings, thus bringing to an 
end a session which, if not numerically successful, had been much 
appreciated by those members who had been able to attend, and the 
hope was expressed that the membership would be substantially in- 
creased when the branch resumed in the autwnn under more favourable 
national conditions. 


LONDON.- -The winter session was concluded with a miscellaneous 
entertainment at Anderton’s Hotel. in the identical room in which the 
inaugural meeting of the Fellowship was held on October 6th, 1902. 
Considering the prevailing conditions the attendance was satisfactory. 
The chief items of Dickensian interest were some capital character 
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sketches from Dickens by Mr. F. T. Harry,.and an excellent recital 
of “Sydney Carton” by Miss Madeline Clayton. The programme 
also included ‘‘ A magical skit’ arranged and performed by Mr. Frank 
Staff; a series of well arranged and executed dances by Misses Bevan, 
Castle, Halsey and Wade, and songs by Miss Cowling and Mr. Charles 
Easton. During the afternoon tea was served in an adjacent room, 
and to judge by the general hilarity, good-fellowship and enjoyment 
prevailed. 


MANCHESTER.—At the Annual Meeting on April 7th, Mr. B. H. 
Mullen, M.A., presided. The Hon. Secretary was able to report a 
very satisfactory session. The Roll now numbered 170, and the 
meetings had been well attended. The Branch had done a considerable 
amount of work in giving entertainments to wounded soldiers in local 
hospitals. Mr. J. Lea Axon presented a most satisfactory financial 
statement, showing a balance in hand of £8 5s. 0d. He was unanimously 
re-elected to the position. Mr. Arthur Humphreys was elected Presi- 
dent. He will, however, continue his duties as Secretary, with the 
assistance of Mr. D. J. Parry. Miss Gillard was re-appointed Hon. 
Financial Secretary, and the Vice-Presidents were strengthened by 
the addition to their number of Mr. Geo. Bradshaw, who has generously 
started a Charitable Fund with a donation of £5. After the election 
of the Council, the meeting settled down to listen to a Paper by Mr. 
Francis Rowe on ‘Tong and Little Nell.” This was followed by 
songs by Miss Rosalind Lees (accompanied by Mrs. Kinnell) and 
recitals from the works of Dickens by the Rev. T. Faulkner Jefferis, 
who, to the great regret of the members will be leaving Manchester 
before the beginning of next session. 


MONTREAL.—“ Dickens as a Delineator of Life and Character ”’ 
was the theme of a well-prepared and interesting paper read by Rev. 
'T. W. Davidson at a meeting on Feb. 22nd, in the Victoria Hall, Mr. 
W. Godbee Brown presiding. Dickens was not a caricaturist, said Mr. 
Davidson. He was an original thinker, his narratives were characterized 
by real genius ; he gained as concrete assistance from historians, the 
inventions of novelists, or the ideals of poets. The various characters 
created by Dickens revealed a skill which lifted him altogether out of 
the category of a caricaturist. In the course of his remarks Mr. David- 
son referred to a recently discovered letter of Dickens in which he 
referred to a certain Yorkshire schoolmaster named Shaw, as being the 
original of Squeers in Nicholas Nickleby. Several songs were charming- 
ly rendered by Mrs. E. W. Griffiths, accompanied by Mrs. F. J. Hodgson 
and Mr. Harry Rees. 


NOTTINGHAM.—During the latest meetings the following lectures 
have been given :—‘* Dickens and Social Reform,’ by Mr. Robert 
Boswell, which he handled in quite a masterly manner; ‘‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” by Ald. John Houston, which was excellent ; ‘‘ Dickens 
as a humourist and humanist,” by Ald. Huntsman, who filled the 
breach caused by Mr. Crotch’s absence through illness; ‘* Dombey 
and Son,” the last of the Session, given by the President, Mr. Richard 
Ivens. The Annual General Meeting was held in the Dickens Room 
in the Mechanics Institution on April 11th, the President in the chair. 
The debit and credit items on each separate function during the session 
were read by the Secretary and Treasurer (Mr. Albert Rudd) and the 
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Chairman, in proposing the adoption of the accounts, complimented 
the Fellowship on the excellent session just closed, and particularly on 
the financial statements, which showed a good balance on the right 
side. The Officers were re-elected, with the addition of Ald. E. Hunts- 
man as Vice-President. 


PHILADELPHIA.—At the annual meeting in January, the officers 
for the past year were re-elected. To fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the third Vice-President, Miss Sarah A. Evans, Miss Claire 
Mullholland was elected to that office. Reports showed that the 
Branch had a membership of 314, and a balance in the treasury of 
$375.95. The program opened with two vocal selections finely rendered 
by Dr. Francis C. O’Niell. The music of both songs was composed by 
Miss Genevieve Mulholland, who was at the piano, and who also wrote 
the words of one, the words of the other being written by Mr. Edward 
H. 8. Terry. Mrs. Jessie Royer Greaves, B.L., added to her high 
reputation as an elocutionist by recitals of ** The Kettle an’ the Cricket,”’ 
and ** The Sacrifice of Sidney Carton.’’ Mr. Simon Gratz, an enthusi- 
astic lover of Dickens, made a most interesting address in the course 
of which he gave some recollections of one of the famous readings by 
Boz given here in 1868. Those who remember the portrait of the 
novelist painted by Francis Alexander, at Boston, in 1842, will recall 
that ** Dickens is represented at his table, writing. His left hand rests 
upon a sheet of paper, and the pen in his right hand seems to have been 
stopped for a moment, while he looks up at you as if you had just 
addressed him.’? Mr. Gratz possesses this identical sheet of paper and 
values it as one of the gems of his great collections of autographs. He 
exhibited it to the members present. It has on one side, in the well- 
known handwriting * The Ivy Green,” an extract from the Old Curi- 
osity Shop, and other excerpts, while on the other side is a rough drawn 
sketch, and several short sentences. The birthday was celebrated 
on the 7th of February with a dinner at the Hotel Walton, in the 
evening. In the morning a few of the officers visited Clarence Clark 
Park, and the wife of the Secretary placed a handsome wreath of ivy 
studded with crimson carnations, the gift of the Branch, on the statue 
of ‘‘ Dickens and Little Nell.’ More than 100 attended the dinner 
at which Judge John M. Patterson presided. Rev. A. Pohlman, D.D., 
replied to the toast, ‘If Dickens were alive to-day”; Mr. Harry 
Phillips, of London, had for his topic “The Revolt of the Dickens 
Women’; and his wife, Mrs. J. Owen Phillips, spoke on ‘‘ The Gospel 
of the Commonplace.’* Miss Helen Patterson, the ten year old daughter 
of the President, made her bow as an after dinner speaker, and 
happily told of her visit to Dickens-land which she made with her 
parents in the summer of 1914. Miss Helen is the youngest 
member of the Branch having been enrolled when she was three 
years old. Vice-President Percival S. Woodin took the Chair at 
the March Meeting at the Hotel Walton. Miss Anna I.. Acheson 
recited a portion of the third chapter of Hdwin Drood describing 
Edwin’s interview with Rosa. Miss Margaret W. De Mercier- 
Panton, who enlisted as a Red Cross nurse in London, but who was 
home on furlough, read an interesting paper, written by B. W. Matz, 
on ‘*‘ Charles Dickens: His Work and Personality.”” Miss Rilla Irene 
Gordon gave a delightful recital from Pickwick recounting the em- 
barrassing situation in which the Sage of Goswell Street and Mrs. 
Bardell were found. ‘Mr. Quilp interrupts the Tea Party” was 
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amusingly read by Mr. John P. Coughlin. ~An interesting letter from 
an inmate for the Home for the Indigent was read by the Secretary. 
In part it stated that ‘on reading an account of a meeting of your society 
T thought if you were.to make known to your members the contents 
of this letter they might have some old works of the immortal Dickens 
that they would send to me.” <A three volume set of ~ Pickwick” was 
at once sent him, and soon this reply was received :—*’ Your kind 
Jetter and three volumes of © Pickwick’ received with much satisfaction. 
and believe me, let the weather be what it mav for the balance of the 
winter, with Dickens close at hand I can say in the words of the old 
song ‘TPve got mine.’”? At aimeeting of the Council it was decided to 
purchase a complete set of Dickens and send it to the Home. 


SHEFFIELD.—The difficulties of arranging meetings during the 
present unprecedented War period have not been found altogether 
insuperable, and the one held in the Lower Cutlers’ Hall on April 7th 
was certainly one of the most enjoyable of the Session. Under the 
auspices of the Sheffield Education Authority, Mrs. Bagnall, the wife 
of the indefatigable Secretary, conducts a Dickens Elocution Class, 
and it was a selection of her pupils, all girls ranging in age froin 13 to 18. 
who gave a draimatised version of The Cricket on the Hearth. The 
hook was arranged by Mrs. Bagnall, and without departing from the 
author’s words she, as usual, made use of every dramatic possibility 
in the story. As Mary Peerybingle (Dot), Miss Vera Lander carried 
the audience with her from the first because of her intuitive syinpathy 
with the part. Miss Martha Williams made an excellent John Peery- 
bingle. Only to hear the hearty kiss with which John would soothe Dot 
was to feel the laughter that is akin to tears. Tilly Slowboy could 
not have been in better hands than Mdlle. Estella Bonnier (a youthful 
Belgian Refugee); and as Caleb Plummer’s blind daughter, Miss 
Beatrice Johnson gave a quite realistic character study. Miss Violet 
Bagshaw’s Tackleton was a careful and consistent portrayal. The 
smaller parts were also in good hands, and the thanks of the Branch 
were cordially offered to those youthful artists who so enjoyably filled 
the evening. Mrs. Bagnall should indeed feel proud of her winter 
protégces. 


SOUTHAMPTON.— The visit of Mr. W. Walter Crotch was paid 
on March 24th, when he was received by Mr. A. C. Hallett and Mr. 
Winship. The members gave Mr. Crotch a very hearty greeting, and 
his address was of a most instructive, healthful and inspiring character. 
The chair was occupied by Dr. Alex Hill, M.A. Following the ad- 
dress, an entertainment was given, comprising sones and recitals. 
The Annual General Meeting was held at the All Saints Institute on 
April 10th, when Mr. A. C. Ha!lett presided. The report of the Com- 
mittee and that of the Treasurer were adopted, the latter showing a 
balance of £7 18s. 9d. A donation of two guineas was given to the 
Royal South Hants Hospital. The re-election of the President (Dr. 
Alex Hill, M.A.) and the election of other Officers were carried. 


SOUTHEND AND DISTRICT.— The March meeting took the form 
of a Dickens evening given to the Crowstone Literary Society (one of 
the Local Societies). Scenes from David Copperfield, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Edwin Drood and the Trial Scene from Pickwick were given to an 
audience of 350. The President of the Society stated that it was the 
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most successful evening they had had, and forwarded a guinea from the 
collection made to add to the Fellow ship’s Fund for the Local War 
Hospitals. At the Annual General Meeting of the branch a very 
satisfactory report was made, showing that a large number of new 
members had been obtained. Mr. R. W. Grace, Di P., retiring from 
the Presidency, after two sessions, the Rev. Canon Dormer “Pierce 
has kindly consented to act as President for the 1916-17 session. Sir 
Fielding Clarke has also consented to be a Vice-President. 


SYDNEY (N.S.\W.).—The first meeting of the year was held on 
the 20th January, and was very successful. His Honour Judge Back- 
house was in the Chair. He read, during his address, a letter from 
Major Everard Digby, who is fighting in France, and whose two sons 
are serving with the Australians: Major Digby left Australia as soon 
as war broke out and has been with the Army ever since: He men- 
tioned in his letter that he hoped Australia would not forget the 3,000 
Australians who joined the colours in England. Amongst the audience 
Was our ex-treasurer, Corporal A. R. Bailey, who was to sail the next 
week with the Australian Expeditionary Forces. <A large number of 
the Fellowship members are serving with both the British and Aus- 
tralian Forces. The programme consisted of a paper entitled ** Dickens 
in our midst.” written by Mr. Walter B. Rodd, and read by Mrs. Charles 
Peterson. The Rev. George Walters gave two readings, “‘ Oliver asks 
for more,’ and ~The Parlour Orator.” Miss Thelma Illingworth 
recited ** Sydney Carton’s proposal to Lucie Manette,” and Miss Lilian 
long rendered ~ Pip’s intrcduction to the Pocket family.” During 
the interval Mr. Gordon-Watson read several extracts from the Corn- 
hill Magazine relating to Dickens. All the items were appreciated 
and a most enjoyable and interesting evening was spent. 


TORONTO.—A large crowd filled the Conservatory of Music on 
March 17th, and the bumper programme was much enjoyed by all. 
Miss Winnifred Parker’s reading of Kate Douglass Wiggin’s story of 
how, when a little child, she made “ friends’”’ with Charles Dickens 
on the train, during his visit to America in 1868, was new and altogether 
delightful. Mrs. Wilson Thackeray also talked about a trip with Dick- 
ens recalling some half forgotten incidents of his first visit to the U.S. 
At the invitation of the President, Dr. Sunda Singh, in effective and 
impressive manner, told of the character and origin of the Sikhs of India, 
and made a pathetic appeal against the burning injustices inflicted 
upon them by Canada. in refusing these loyal British subjects, who 
have served the Empire so well, entrance to this Dominion, and denying 
to those who for years have been well-behaved Canadian citizens, 
the right to bring their wives and families into the country. Believing 
that such a cause would have been championed by the great writer, 
no apology was deemed necessary for according Dr. Singh a hearing. 
He spoke for nearly half an hour and was cordially received. Mr. 
W. A. Atkinson, one of our players, astonished and delighted the 
audience with his songs. The evening concluded with a scene by the 
players, “ Ruth Pinch makes a Pudding.” Mr. J. W. Cotton was a 
good Tom Pinch; Mr. Johnstone a handsome John Westlock and 
Marjorie Stafford charming as Ruth. Miss Jinks gave piano selections. 


WINNIPEG.—In connection with the series of evenings that this 
Branch are holding of evenings with Dickens and his contempories, the 
eventful life and immortalized scenes associated with the early days 
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of Thackeray were graphically reviewed before a large audience at 
Wesley College by its President, H. G. Wade, in an intensely interesting 
manner. By means of slides Mr. Wade showed his audience the 
cartoons which were drawn by Thackeray during his college days, and 
the humorous drawings which he regularly contributed to Punch. The 
lecturer dealt with each of Thackeray’s novels in a very comprehensive 
manner, touching upon the humorous as well as the philosophical 
passages which interspersed his writings. 


GLASGOW.—The ninth Annual Meeting of the Glasgow Dickens 
Society took place 29th March. The Report on the work of the 
past session and the financial statement were submitted, which 
showed that the usual syllabus had been carried out successfully, and 
that the funds of the society were in a healthy state, the general 
fund now amounting to £120. The office bearers were re-elected 
for another year and three members, Messrs. R. W. Brown, James A. 
Duncan and W. Fawcett, were elected to the Committee in place of 
those retiring. The Chairman intimated that an interesting syllabus 
has been arranged for next session, and that the membership was 
keeping up in spite of the general set back that similar societies had 
received owing to war conditions. He looked upon this as a great 
encouragement to the workers and members to continue their activities 
with all the greater energy. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


Slings and Arrows: a Book of Essays. By Edwin Pugh. (Part 3 
“On Dickens.) London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. ds. net. 

* Thoughts on a First Edition of Mr. Dickens” by Arthur Machen. 
Evening News, 18th March. 

** Dickens as a Democrat,” by Minmermus. Freethinker, 25th March. 

‘“Mrs. Gamp on things in General (with apologies to the Shade of 
Dickens),’’ by David Graham. Globe, 28th March. 

** Charles Dickens’s Hymn.”’ By the Rt. Rev. William F. Faber, D.D. 
The Churchman (Philadelphia) March 18th. Reprinted in London 
Opinion, April 21st. 

“Henry F. Dickens, K.C.” By J. W. T. Ley. Monmouthshire 
Evening Post, April 7th. 

“Great Expectations.” By J. W. T. Ley. Monmouthshire Weekly 
Post, April 8th. 

‘Our Best Loved Novelist.” By J. W. T. Ley. JZonmouthshire 
Evening Post, April 8th. 

* Dickens as Reader.” Liverpool Courier, April 11th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
MAY 
All meetings commence at 8 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 

6. Hackney: Third Annual Dinner at the “‘ George and Vulture.” 

9. Redditch: Annual Meeting. Music, ete., at Almshouses. 

11. London: Annual General Meeting at 30 Charing Cross, S.W. 
12. London: Headquarters Council, 30 Charing Cross, 8.W., at 6-30. 
27. Hackney: Ramble Round London. (Afternoon). 


27. London: Annual Conference of Fellowship at 30 Charing Cross. 
S.W. 


ERRATA: For London Opinion on pages 128 and 140 
read Public Opinion (London). 


LITTLE NELL 


From an engraving by Finden of a drawing made by W. Maddox 
for the ‘‘ First Cheap” Edition of The Old Curiosity Shop (1848) 


